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THESE TREASURES 


HAT is the most important thing in the world for you, and for everybody, to think 
about? It is something that means the difference between life and death for every- 
thing that lives on earth. That is how important it is. 
This all-important thing is the soil; or, as it is poetically called, the good earth. 
It is very important to think about it now—as you are growing in citizenship—because 
in the United States our soil (which used to be so good and rich) has been losing its richness 


at a fast rate of speed. 


Starting with this issue, and continuing for several weeks, Junior Scholastic will take up 
the problem of our "disappearing soil." Every boy and girl should take advantage of this 
opportunity to learn about the problem, the name of which is CONSERVATION. 
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Above: This boy knows from experience a few things 
about the earth's treasures. Here we see him feel- 
ing the newly threshed grain, to determine its quality. 


Below: Many of the earth's treasures are below the surface. This picture shows a big 
vein of coal being cut by an electric post drill, deep down in a mine. Though our 
country is rich in coal, we have been wasteful with it and have wrecked many mines. 
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Above: If the man weren't in the picture, this scene 
might be mistaken for an army encampment. It is 
a wealthy cauliflower farm, and these glass huts 
protect the young plants from the scorching sun. 


Left: A small sawmill on the edge of a forest. The 
logs can be seen piled behind the shed. A circular 
power saw cuts them into boards. Our forest lands 
have been wastefully used by lumber companies. 
We must protect our forests, and allow people 
to cut only the trees that can be spared. 


Below: Here's a young farmer proud of his (or her} 
crop, on a big onion farm in Southern California. 
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BORN OF THE EARTH 


from the earth. 

Let’s list a few things that we 
use every day, and see how they, like 
all things, are earth-born— 

1. The paper of this magazine and 
your daily newspaper. 

2. The wool of your coat. 

3. The dishes from which you ate 
breakfast this morning. 

4. The food you had for breakfast. 


1. The paper of this magazine is 
made of wood pulp, which comes 
from trees (generally cone-bearing 
trees). The trees from which this pa- 
per was made may have grown in 
Oregon or Canada. 

2. Wool grows on sheep. Sheep 
live off food of the earth. The wool 
for your coat may have been taken 
from sheep in Arizona or Australia. 

3. Dishes are generally made of 
chinaware. Chinaware is made of a 
number of different minerals, among 
them china clay and feldspar. All of 
these minerals come from the earth, 
and are found in many parts of the 
world. Your family’s dishes may 
have been made in factories in Ohio 
or England, or Czechoslovakia. 

4. Food. When we think of the 
earth, we usually think of food first. 
Your breakfast oranges come from 
California or Florida trees. Your 
bread is made of grain that may have 
grown in Kansas or North Dakota. 
The cow that gave you milk may live 
in New York or Minnesota. The cof- 
fee your parents had may have come 
from Brazil or Venezuela. The cocoa 
you may have had probably came 
from trees in West Africa or Brazil. 
The sugar you had was made from 
cane grown in Cuba, or Hawaii, or 
perhaps Louisiana; or from beets 
grown in Colorado, or Nebraska, or 
California. (We have not mentioned 
all the places where these things 
grow, but we have mentioned the 
places which usually produce the 
most.) 


Make Your Own List 


You can add many other things to 
this list. Try it, and see if you know 
the source of ten other things. For 
almost everything, you will find this 
to be true— 

All our needs are supplied by the 
earth. 

Different parts of the earth supply 
different needs. 

Primitive men found the things 
they needed in the earth around 
them. Usually each family or tribe 
was self-sustaining. This means that 
each family got their own food, made 
their own clothing and shelter. They 
used nothing that they could not 
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Ferm Security Adminteivation ghete by Rothetein 
The farmer is an important man, and the world depends on his good use of the land. 
But, like everybody else, the farmer needs things which are made by city workers. 


grow, kill and make themselves. 

In America, before white men 
came, Indians made weapons of stone 
and metal, hunted wild animals for 
food, and used animal skins to make 
clothes and tents. Some of them 
tamed sheep and cows to be used for 
food and clothing. Some raised crops 
for food. When food would become 
scarce in one place, they would move 
to another. They lived a healthy, 
open-air life, without any depen- 
dence on other people outside their 
tribe. 


The Smiths’ Experiment 

Could a family living today be 
self-sustaining? 

In order to become self-sustaining 
today, a modern family would have 
to stop being modern. It would have 
to go back to old and primitive ways 
of doing things. 

In our country today there are 
thousands of families barely scratch- 
ing out a living from the soil. (In 
next week’s Junior Scholastic we 
will have more to say about them.) 
But even if we say that these very 
poor farmers are managing to “keep 


body and soul together,” they are not 
actually self-sustaining. 

Let’s suppose the Smith family de- 
cided to try to be self-sustaining. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and their two chil- 
dren—Bobby, 14, and Eleanor, 12— 
have lived in a small Ohio city for a 
number of years. Mr. Smith is about 
42 years old, and has had a steady job 
for many years. 

Recently Mr. Smith lost his job, 
because the company he worked for 
failed. Mr. Smith looked for another 
job, but couldn’t find one. Then one 
day he and Mrs. Smith had a long 
talk. After it was over, they an- 
nounced to Bobby and Eleanor that 
they were all going to move out to 
the country. Mr. Smith had saved a 
few thousand dollars in the bank. 
With that they could buy a small 
farm, something like the one Mr. 
Smith lived on when he was a boy. 
Mr. Smith decided to try to make his 
family completely self-sustaining, so 
that they wouldn’t have to buy a 
thing. The Smiths spent every penny 
they had in buying the farm and the 
equipment to go with it. 

The Smiths bought a farm that 
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seemed perfect. It included a house, 
barns, sheds, horses, cows, sheep, 
and chickens, a fruit orchard, fields 
for corn and wheat, and a truck gar- 
den. Altogether it was about 150 
acres. 

The Smiths packed up all their 
clothes and their dishes, their books 
and their radio, piled them into the 
family car, and set off for their farm. 
And now their troubles began. 

The car brought them to the farm, 
but by that time had run out of gas. 
Because Mr Smith had no more 
money to buy anything, he couldn’t 
buy gas for the car. Of course, Mr. 
Smith could sell it, but he wouldn’t 
get much for it because it was a 1933 
model. He decided to keep it, at least 
for the present rather than to sell it 
for a few dollars. 


Many Inconveniences 


Inside, the house was wired for 
electricity. In order to have current 
running through those wires, the 
Smiths would have to buy it from the 
local power company. So the Smiths 
had to do without electricity. For 
light they would make candles from 
tallow or wax. As for matches, they 
could use the ones they brought from 


the city as long as they lasted. But © 


after these were gone, they would 
have to use other means of making a 
fire. 

Then there was the problem of 
food. The Smiths would have vege- 
tables from their garden; fruit from 
their orchard; milk, meat, and eggs 
from their chickens and livestock. 
Since their farm was in—let us say, 
Ohio—they could not grow coffee, or 
tea, or oranges, or lemons. They 
would have to grind their own wheat 
into flour for bread. They would use 
honey instead of sugar. 

To work his fields, Mr. Smith could 
use horse power. And unless 
he engaged in some trading, 
he couldn’t try any new kinds 
of seeds, or use any of the 
newly developed fertilizers 
and sprays. 

As long as their city dishes ; 
and clothes lasted, the Smiths 
could use them. But if Eleanor 
broke too many of them, they 
would have to make their own ! H 
out of clay. And if their clothes 
wore out, Mr. Smith would 
have to make a spinning wheel 


to spin cloth out of sheep’s fm 
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wool. 
Now this gives you an idea 
of how inconvenient it would 
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sell. With the money, they can then 
get their automobile going, buy elec- 
tricity and the many other things 
that are available today for people 
who are earning enough money to 
buy them. 

So, we can see that in the world 
today it is impossible to live without 
exchanging things with others. We 
still get all that we need from the 
earth, just as our primitive ancestors 
did. But we need many more things 
than they did. In many ways life in 
America today is more comfortable 
than it was for the Indians who 
roamed the forests. We depend on 
other people to supply us with things 
which make life more comfortable. 


We Need Help of Others 


If we are farmers, we grow food 
and sell it. We use the money paid for 
it to buy electricity, farm machinery, 
automobiles, newspapers, and radios 
made by factory workers in the city. 

If we live in the city, we work in 
factories or shops making things or 
helping to transport them. With our 
wages, we buy food grown by the 
farmers. 

Just as people depend on each 
other for the things they need, so 
countries depend on each other for 
the things they need. 
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POPULATION 
WHEAT 
OATS 
COAL 
LUMBER 
COTTON 


THE LAND IN THE WORLD 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE REST OF THE WORLD 
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Mother earth has not been equally 
good to all countries. 

Some countries have rich farm 
lands, and can grow many different 
kinds of crops. Such countries are the 
United States, Canada, Russia, China, 
and India. 

Some countries are rich in natural 
resources, such.as coal and iron and 
petroleum, and are well suited to de- 
velop industries. Among these coun- 
tries are the United States, England, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 

Some big countries have both rich 
farm lands and natural resources. 
They are the United States, Great 
Britain (England and her colonies), 
France, and Russia. India and China 
also have both, but their industries 
have not been developed. 

But even the richest countries are 
not completely self-sustaining. They 
cannot shut themselves off from trade 
with the rest of the world. The United 
States comes closer to being self-sus- 
taining than any other country. But 
our country is not altogether so. We 
have to buy sugar, coffee, rubber, 
silk, wool, tin, and hundreds of other 
things from abroad. 

The United States produces more 
cotton, iron, steel, and automobiles 
than we Americans can use. So, we 
sell these and other things to other 
countries. 


Germany's Aims 


Some countries are trying to be 
more self-sustaining. Germany is a 
good example. She has some natural 
resources and good farm lands. 

Germany, being very ambitious, 
wants more of the earth’s richness 
than is contained within her boun- 
daries. Germany thinks that the only 
way to get more land is to build an 
army and navy strong enough to 
threaten to take the land from others. 
Since Germany uses so much 
of her wealth doing this, she 
cannot buy very much from 
abroad. Therefore, Germany 
is trying to make substitutes 
for the things she has always 
had to buy abroad. 

Germany has always had to 
buy rubber abroad. But now 
Germany is making rubber 
out of chemicals. This is called 
synthetic (artificial) rubber. 
Germany is also making gaso- 
line out of coal or wood, and 
yeast out of wood. Some 
things she still has to buy 
abroad. Others she is teaching 
her people to do without. 











be for the Smiths to live fully 
“on their own.” 

Wiser from their experi- 
ence, the Smiths decide to 
grow more than they need for 
their own use. This extra, 
called surplus, the Smiths will 
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From “Rich Man, Poor Man” (Harper ¢ Bros.) 


The country in which we live is the richest in the world. We 
have more land for each person, and more products. The 
picture above shows all the people in the U. S. represented 
by Uncle Sam. The 16 other men represent all the other 
people in the world. Look what Uncle Sam has, and in com- 
parison, see what the other 16 men must divide among them! 
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All countries want the 
riches contained in and on the 
good earth. Most wars are 
caused by countries demand- 
ing more of the earth’s richness 
belonging to other countries. 
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THE GOOD EARTH TURNS BAD 
Rain Runs Right Off It, Causing Floods and Drought 


HEN nature is good, she is 
very, very good But when 
she is bad, she is horrid. 


Usually when nature is bad, it is 
because she has been mistreated by 
men. She goes on a rampage and 
sends floods, droughts and dust 
storms. Some people say nature is 
being cruel. Those who have studied 
what happened say that it was man’s 
carelessness and wastefulness that 
threw nature off her balance. 

The first white men who came to 
America found a continent where 
nature was in perfect balance. 

There was a vast stretch of land 
which the Indians had hardly 
changed at all. Over nearly half of 
it, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River, were miles upon 
miles of deep forest. 

West of the big river there were 
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Farm Securiy Administration photo by Evans 
This tree is holding on for dear life, as erosion 


White men have lived in America 
for three hundred years. Today only 
a fifth of the forests are left. There 
are no great stretches of waving 
grass. In their places are farms. The 
land has been divided up and men 
now plough the soil and plant crops 
and raise farm animals. 

Trees had to be cut and land 
cleared in order to farm. Today the 
United States has to grow food, wood, 


cotton, wool and a thousand other 


things for the needs of 128,000,000 
people. We must use the land far 
more than the Indians used it. Be- 
cause we want so much from the 
land, we must use it with scientific 
care. This we have not been doing. 
We threw nature off balance by mis- 
using the land. 

How has the land been misused so 
that nature’s balance was destroyed? 


radually creeps nearer with its 


gullies of destruction. Every time it rains, the gullies become deeper and wider. 


rolling prairies knee-high in grass. 

Still farther west were plains cov- 
ered with short clump grass. 

Beyond were the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and along the Pacific Coast a 
stretch of forest again. Birds and 
wild animals roamed the land at will. 
The few forest fires were nature’s 
own—caused by lightning. There 
were no serious floods. The soil, the 
rainfall, and the rivers worked to- 
gether to keep plants and trees 
growing and thriving. 
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Mainly through waste and bad man- 
agement of the soil, causing water 
to run wild. Let’s see how. 

The life stream of all living things 
is water. You know how important 
it is for man and animals. It is just 
as important for trees, grass and 
plants. 

And it is very important to the soil 
itselt, because it holds the soil to- 
gether. 

Take a little sand, or dry powdery 
clay in your hand. See how loose it 
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U. 8S. Forest Service 
These maps show how, over 300 years, lumber- 
men and farmers cut our most valuable trees 


is, and easy to “toss to the wind.” 

But put some water to it, and you 
see how it holds together. 

It is exactly this way with the soil 
—the rich, top part of the earth 
which is so vital to our everyday 
needs. The soil must have moisture. 


Trees of Life 


Nature’s way of keeping moisture 
in the soil is by a growth of trees, 
grass and other vegetation. 

We have told how our great coun- 
try was covered all over with this 
wonderful growth when the white 
man first came here. 

These trees and grasses had been 
growing healthily in the good soil 
for thousands of years. 

The rains came and soaked the 
trees and grass, and the water 
dripped down through and soaked 
into the good top soil. And the roots 
of the trees and the grass held on to 
a good share of that water. The roots 
held on to all the water they needed 
for growth and strength. And the 
water the roots did not need passed 
on down deeper into the ground. 

The roots of the trees and grass 
were Nature’s tools for holding on 
to the water. This kept the trees and 
grass healthy, and the top soil moist. 

The moist top soil held the land. 

No wind could blow it away into 
dust storms. 

No downpours could rip the soil 
apart, and start floods. The soil could 
TAKE IT, and hold it, because the 
soil was ribbed strong with the moist 
roots of the trees and other growing 
things. Continued on next page 
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This was nature’s wonderful way. 
But during the past 150 years, 
man has done much to upset nature’s 
balance in our country. 

We are paying the penalty today 
in droughts, dusi storms, floods and 
farm lands gone bad. 

What on earth happened? Why 
were the people so foolish as to per- 
mit it to happen? 

We will answer the second ques- 
tion first. 


Never(?) in a Million Years 

The people, being eager to get all 
they could from the land, gave little 
thought to conserving the land. They 
were so eager to make money, that 
they did not think of the great dam- 
age they were doing. Those few 
people who might have thought 
about it said: “The damage will 
never touch us. We’ll be dead when 
the trouble starts.” 

Others had no idea that they were 
wastefully using the land. They had 
the idea that the forests were so vast, 
the grazing country so spacious, and 
the soil so rich, that there was 
enough to last a million years. 

They were mistaken. 

It would last a million years only 
if it were treated with respect and 
care by man. 

Now let us see just what man did 
to spoil so much of our good earth. 

When nature is in balance, water 
keeps moving endlessly in a circle. 


DUST STORM: 


Part of the time it is in the form of 
water vapor in the air after water 
is evaporated. The water vapor rises 
from plants (called transpiration), ” 
from the soil and from bodies of 
water. The sun draws it up into the 
air, the wind carries it above the 
earth in clouds. Finally it condenses 
into water again and falls as rain 
and snow. 

We have told how, when it rains, 
the water soaks into the soil, which 
holds part of the water. The rest 
goes down past the roots into the 
rock under the soil. There it forms 
underground water, called the water 
table. Part of the water which has 
seeped through the soil follows the 
slopes and gathers into little trickles 


THE CUPBOARD WAS BARE 
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“The Black Blizzard" in a photograph looks like a fire. Here 
is a dust storm blowing over Springfield, Colorado, near Oklahoma and Kansas. 


which form into rills. The rills grow 
into brooks, the brooks into rivers, 
which join other rivers until a mighty 
river system like the Mississippi is 
formed. 

When nature is in balance, this 
“water cycle” keeps a luxuriant 
growth of trees and tall grass over 
the land. 

As we stripped the land of trees 
for lumber, of grass for vast acres 
of crops, and allowed cattle to eat 
the grazing grass so short that the 
sun killed it off—as this went on and 
on, the soil lost the very thing which 
holds it together. The soil lost its 
capacity to retain water. 


The One-Crop Mistake 


You. may wonder how farm lands, 
planted to crops, were spoiled by 
just removing the grass. Did the 
farmers not plant something, and 
did it not have the roots for holding 
water on the top soil? 

Yes, but by planting the same crop 
year after year, the soil loses its 
most important mineral properties 
(phosphate and nitrate). The grow- 
ing plants draw these minerals out 
of the ground, and the mineral prop- 
erties become part of the plants. 
When, after years of planting and 
harvesting the same crop, the top 
soil loses these minerals, we say that 
the soil has lost its vitality. 

These minerals can be restored to 
the soil by artificial fertilizers. But 
thousands of farmers never took the 
trouble, or did not want to spend 
the money (if they had it) to do this. 

There are other ways in which the 
soil has been misused, and we will 
speak of these in just a minute. 

As the soil loses more and more 
of its vitality, the farmer sees its 
yield (the size of his crops) becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. Even in - 
Iowa, the richest soil in our country, 
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This cow is trying to graze on the wind- 
swept pasture of a mid-western farm. 
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In the Ducktown (Tenn., N. C., Ga.} copper mining area, 


the land was ruined by copper smelting fumes. This land was once covered with trees. 


the corn yield in certain sections of 
the state has dropped from 50 to 25 
bushels per acre. 

When the land becomes too bad, 
farmers stop cultivating it. If it is all 
the land they have, the farmer moves 
to the city or becomes a migratory 
farm laborer. This means that he 
goes to a certain part of the country 
to help harvest the crop. In next 
week’s Junior Scholastic, we will 
have more to say about farmers of 
all kinds. 

Bare land is something like a 
duck’s back. The water runs right 
off it. Eighty per cent of the farm 
land in our country has a slope to it. 
The steeper the slope, the faster the 
water run-off. 

The more swiftly the water runs, 
the more soil it carries with it. The 
stream becomes swollen and muddy 
and may flood its banks. Finally it 
reaches the sea in much less time 
than it normally would. That water 
has been wasted because it could 
not give life as it flowed. Instead, it 
destroyed life, for it carried off the 
rich top layer of soil which holds 
the materials plants need to feed on. 
If the stream floeded, it perhaps de- 
stroyed trees, crops, houses, animals 
and even people as it swept along. 


Let's Take a Trip 


This waste of water and soil has 
happened over and over again in the 
eastern part of the United States. 
This part of our country is traced 
with many rivers and their tribu- 
taries. There is plenty of water, for 
there is lots of rain. In the spring 
and fall there are many floods. 

Older people shake their heads 
and say, “There never used to be 
floods like this in my time.” 

“That is true,” soil experts say, 
“But the waste which now causes 
floods was going on even then, only 
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Farmer and sons walking in the face of 
a dust. storm, Cimarron County, Okla. 
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it hadn’t frightened us into action.” 

Let’s take a trip with one of these 
experts from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and see how it happens. 
We shall go upstream to where the 
river is just a brook. 

As we go, the land rises until we 
are in hills, threaded with many 
creeks and brooks. Along the banks 
are farms, planted to wheat and 
corn. There are no forests although 
there are stretches of woodland. The 
expert points to a bare field—‘“See 
those little cracks in the soil that 
look like veins. There’s erosion for 
you.” 

“What’s erosion?” 

“Erosion is the wearing away of 
the top of the soil. We call these little 


DUST CREPT IN EVERYWHERE 


cracks in the soil sheet erosion, be- 
cause the earth is being washed off 
little by little. It doesn’t look like 
enough to bother about, does it? But 
American farms are losing not mil- 
lions, but billions of tons of rich top- 
soil every year by these innocent 
little trickles. Why? Because the 
slopes have been ploughed in straight 
rows. Then the planted grains have 
to be kept clean of weeds, and so 
there is nothing to check the run of 
the water during a rain. The soil, 
little by little, goes with it. No, it 
never used to happen when there 
were trees and grass to form a thick 
mat of roots.” 

“Then you mean nobody should 
grow wheat and corn, or cotton or 
tobacco?” 


Into the Badlands 


“Of course not. I don’t mean that, 
But crops shouldn’t be grown on 
slopes in straght rows. See here how 
the soil is torn through almost down 
to the rock. We call this finger ero- 
sion, because these breaks look as 
if a yiant had drawn his spread fin- 
gers down the hillside, gouging out 
furrows. That’s serious, because 
those breaks will keep on growing 
until finally the whole hillside is 
gone.” 

Then the expert takes us into a 
stretch of badlands. At the outskirts 
are gullies. These are deep, wide 


Turn to page 14 
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TALL AND FULL BEARDED 
A Rich Harvest of Wheat for Our Friend, Dobry 


Here is another little story from that 
delightful book, Dobry, named after its 
hero who is a lively, inquisitive Bulgarian 
peasant boy. Last semester (in the Nov. 
6 issue) Junior Scholastic had two other 
stories about Dobry and his wonderful 
grandfather. The stories have been used 
by permission of The Viking Press, pub- 
lishers, New York. 


WW OTHER! The new flour! It’s 
M here!” Dobry’s face was 
awake and his mother be- 
came completely eager as she took 
the sack he pushed down to her, car- 
ried it into the kitchen herself, and 
opened it impatiently. She ran the 
new flour through her fingers, test- 
ing its fineness, smelled it, took a lit- 
tle in her hand and put it to her lips 
and kissed it. 

She said to Dobry, “‘Well, my lit- 
tle Sausage, our wheat fields have 
done well by us this year. Bread 
every day from flour like this!” 

And immediately Dobry saw the 
flour as the climax to a story. “I re- 
member it,” he told himself, “It be- 
gan on that very cold morning when 
Grandfather said it wasn’t a spring 
day and it wasn’t a winter day. An 
odd day that belonged just to itself. 
A wet day and yet it wasn’t snowing 
exactly and it wasn’t raining exact- 
ly. What came down was part rain 
and part snow and Grandpa plowed 
it under. He was plowing when our 
rooster first crowed and he was plow- 
ing when that big star came out.” 

For three days Dobry’s grandfa- 
ther had plowed up their wheat 
fields, opening the heavy earth 
against its will. But Dobry’s mind 
leaped to the Saturday that he had 
trudged up and down the furrows 
helping to sow wheat in the hilly, 
hunked up earth. He remembered 
that, because at first the sheepskin 
bag of seeds had felt heavy under 
his arm and walking seemed too 
hard work. Dobry’s mind was elec- 
tric with remembering! 

“And then Grandfather said to 
me, ‘What’s the matter with you?’ 
How you should feel! Proud! What 
are you carrying there under your 
arm?’ 

“T said, ‘The wheat seeds, heavy,’ ” 


_and Dobry hunched up his shoulder 


as he remembered. 

“And Grandfather said to me, ‘No, 
you carry there under your arm a 
whole field of tall blowing wheat. A 
whole wheat field! Every little seed is 
alive, all of life in it. You are carry- 
ing all our next winter’s bread!’ And 
I felt big, strong, very proud. And 
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Dobry remembered long, perspiring days... 


Grandfather followed behind me, 
covering up the seeds against what- 
ever hungry birds might happen by.” 
And once the fresh, unbelievably 
tender blades had pushed through 
all that earth Dobry had to get down 
on his knees at night with his 
Mother and Grandfather to beg Saint 
Elias, keeper of the keys that opened 
and closed the Heavens, to open the 
sky to their wheat field and let the 
rain come down. How anxious they 
all felt looking up for clouds, reach- 
ing their anxious hearts up for rain. 
A hailstorm came when the wheat 
blades had grown tall, full bearded. 
And Dobry, his mother, his grand- 
father had knelt down again asking 
the good saint to close the sky. Yet 
Elias, being a very old saint given 
to doddering about and losing his 
keys had let hail lash down part of 
their brave, upstanding grain. 
Dobry remembered long, perspir- 
ing days lived out by the river when 
he helped his mother toss sheaves of 
wheat to a mountain breeze that only 
the river could change into a wind. 


Heavy grains of wheat fell until 
there were golden heaps on the 
ground. The light chaff blew away 
on the wind. But Dobry thought this 
happened only because they sang to 
the wind: 


“Wind, wind take these sheaves, 
Golden beards and golden leaves. 
Take the chaff. Oh, blow it far! 
Let the grains fall where we are.” 


Standing up to their knees in the 
autumn cold of the fast-moving Yan- 
tra River, Dobry, his mother, and 
grandfather washed the wheat and 
sang to the river: 


“River, river wash our wheat, 

Golden beards are ripe, complete. 
Washing wheat, you bless instead 
Our daily bread, our daily bread.” 


What the river washed they put 
out to dry and bleach white on rugs 
that were woven at home and had to 
be carried down on their backs and 
spread out along the sandy beach. 


Concluded on opposite page 
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FEBRUARY 5, 1938 


THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


INCE agriculture is the basic in- 

dustry of every land, it is no 
wonder that scenes relating to the 
improvement of “the good earth” 
should have been used as the sub- 
jects of postage stamps 
from every corner of the 
world. 

A stamp eollector can’t 
think of a single country 
that has not, at one time 
or another, shown some 
familiar farming picture. 
Certain lands are more 
primitive in their meth- 





ods than others, but 
whether a country is 
purely agricultural or 


highly industrialized, a 
farming stamp will be found among 
its postal issues. 

Poland’s stamps are very expres- 
sive. They represent the end of war 
and the return to peace, for on them 
we see a sword stuck in the earth 
while a diligent farmer is plough- 
ing his field behind a yoke of oxen. 

The French Morocco set of 1928 is 
interesting because it illustrates a 
Moor tilling the soil with a camel and 
donkey hitched to the same plow. 
Primitive? You bet! 





DOBRY from opposite page 


Dobry remembered it all, every 
moment dark or bright, and taking 
a little of the flour in his hand he 
xissed it, too. Grandfather came in 
and put a little of the flour to his lips. 


“The earth is surely ours and we 
belong to the earth,” he said. 

Dobry’s mother was intent on mix- 
ing the first flour of the year with 
yeast and water, putting it into 
enoimous wooden bowls for its first 
rising over night. This was more than 
bread - making, it was a ritual of 
thanksgiving and ne‘ther Dobry, nor 
his grandfather, nor his mother 
would taste a bite of the new bread 
until everybody who went by their 
house had eaten some. Tomorrow, 
when this bread made from the new 
flour of the year was baked, it would 
be piled into bowls outside their 
front door with hunks of cheese and 
butter in the middle of each loaf. 
Everybody would stop, eat, and say 
from his heart: 

“God bless this house and give it 
daily bread. Bless, the people who 
live here, bless their wheat fields 
with twice as many sheaves and with 
even thicker beards.” 





Nigeria's cocoa 


Egypt, Bulgaria, Ireland, Germany 
and almost any other country you 
can think of have farmers on their 
stamps. 

As early as 1898 the United States 
had a stamp (it was the 2c issue in 
honor of the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
hibition at Omaha) upon which we 
see a modern harvester which not 
only cuts the wheat but also sepa- 
rates the grain from the stalks, 
throwing the grain into burlap bags 
while the stalks are auto- 
matically tied and tossed 
away. 

Canada has a similar 
picture on her 1928 and 
1930 series except that the 
latter is being drawn by 
an up-to-date tractor in- 
stead of by a ten-horse 
team. 

There is no better way 
of knowing what foreign 
lands produce than by 
looking at the postage 
stamps from these places. Take 
Egypt, for example. By looking 
through her stamps we see several 
which depict a cluster of cotton 
plants. Isn’t that an 
easy way of knowing 
that cotton is an 
important crop of 
Egypt? 

Dahomey, a 
French Colony in 
West Africa, pic- 
tures date palm 
trees; Liberia has 
pineapples and rub- 
ber trees; Ecuador 
depicts cocoa beans, coffee and tropi- 
cal fruits; Cuba shows sugar and to- 
bacco plants; China and Indo China 
illustrate rice fields; Salvador has 
balsam and mahogany trees; the 
United States and South Africa, or- 
ange trees; Kenya, sisal; and so on all 
over the globe. 

The Argentine Republic has por- 








Italy's oxen and tractors 








Egypt's cluster of cotton 


trayed a farming scene on postage 
stamps regularly since 1910. Last 
year she issued a complete series, 
each stamp paying tribute to a differ- 
ent agricultural specialty. The first 
depicts a short-horned steer, em- 
blematic of her cattle industry which 
ships meat and leather-hides to every 
corner of the earth. A Merino sheep 
symbolizes her importance as a wool 
raising nation. Other subjects that 
explain themselves are scenes of a 
sugar plantation; a huge platter of 
assorted fruits. 

Coffee is the next most important 
Central and South American product. 
It likewise finds frequent postal 
honor. Costa Rica was the first to use 
postage stamps to advertise this fa- 
mous product. In 
1910 she overprint- 
ed her whole set of 
then existing ad- 
hesives with coffee 
sack. 

A recent stamp 
from Nigeria, West 
Africa, shows how 
natives pick beans 
from a cocoa tree. 
The portrait of 
George V indicates that Nigeria is a 
British colony. 

An Italian stamp contrasts old with 
new methods of farming. The one 
shown on this page shows a farmer 
tilling his fields with the antiquated 
hand plow drawn by a yoke of cattle, 
while in the background we see a 
modern tractor. 





Bread the Holy 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


I break my bread. There are the great gold fields 
And there the men move with the swaying scythes, 
Their wet clothes modelled to their thick slow limbs 
Leaving behind them a straight shining path 
Where the boys work with knots of stooping women 
Binding the sheaves and piling them in place 

Like praying hands beneath the summer sky. 
Horses unharnessed stand beside their carts 
Stamping the flies: a dog lies fast asleep 

In hedgerow shadows: now and then a voice 

Comes from the gleaners, wells up, murmurs, flows 
Into the eddying silence, while above 

Silently, slowly, the great clouds are piled 

In pale straw-colored mows against the blue. 


This poem is from Elizabeth Coatsworth’s book —— Rose, published 
by Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $2. 
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Victory for New Deal's 
Conservation Program 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) is lawful, said the three judges 
of a Federal Court in Tennessee (the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals) last 
week. They said this to eighteen pri- 
vate power companies who challenged 
the constitutionality of the TVA. The 
chief judge of the court was a woman 
—Judge Florence Allen. 


The TVA is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of President Roosevelt’s 
conservation program. It is a plan for 
building a series of dams in the Ten- 
nessee River for the purpose of im- 
proving navigation, controlling floods, 
and providing power for cheap elec- 
tricity. Some of these dams have al- 
ready been built, others are being 
planned. 

The eighteen companies said that 
the constitution does not give the gov- 
ernment authority to go into the pow- 
er business. They said that the govern- 
ment is selling electric power at prices 
so low that private companies are be- 
ing forced out of business. 


These arguments were overruled by 
the court. The court said that the TVA 
program for navigation and flood con- 
trol is necessary, and that the manu- 
facture and sale of electricity is a law- 
ful part of the whole plan. 

This decision by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals is an important victory for 
the New Deal program of conserva- 
tion. It is not a complete victory yet, 
because the defeated companies say 
they will take the case to the Supreme 
Court for a final decision. 


Speaking Only Chinese, 
American Boy Comes Home 


An American boy, named Fung 
Kwok Keung, came back to New York 
last week. He could speak not a word 
of English, and he seemed uncomfort- 
able in American clothes. He came 
back after fifteen years in China. He 
was met by his foster father, Fung 
Dong, a Chinese restaurant owner. 

Fung Kwok Keung was born on 
Long Island nineteen years ago. His 
mother, a white woman, named him 
Joseph Rinehart. 

When he was only two months old, 
his mother left him in a Chinese res- 
taurant in Far Rockaway, Long Island. 
Fung Dong, owner of the restaurant, 
adopted the baby, and took care of him. 
When the child was two years old, his 
mother tried to get him back. But the 
courts said that Fung Dong was to 
have the boy as his legally adopted 
son. Fung Dong changed the boy’s 
name from Joseph Rinehart to Fung 
Kwok Keung. 

When young Fung was four years 
old, his father took him to China. Fung 
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Dong had a wife and daughter of his 
own in a little village called Nam Hoi, 
near Hongkong. The American boy be- 
came one of the family. He was 
brought up very much like our friends 
of the Wang family (see page 9 of the 
Jan. 15th Junior Scholastic). 

After eight years in China, Fung 
Dong decided to return to America to 
make some more money. He wanted to 
take his son with him. But young Fung 
preferred to stay where he was. He was 
happy in Nam Hoi, and wished to re- 
main there with his Chinese foster 
mother and sister, and all his friends. 
So Fung Dong came back alone. He 
kept writing letters to his son asking 





International 


REUNION IN CHINATOWN 


him to come to America. Each time 
young Fung replied that he would pre- 
fer to remain in Nam Hoi. 

But as he grew older, young Fung 
became more and more aware that he 
was living among a people of another 
race. So the next time he heard from 
his father, young Fung decided to go 
to the land of his birth. 

Father Fung sent him money for the 
trip, and last week Fung Kwok Keung 
came back to New York. He set out 
from Hongkong for Victoria, B. C., and 
came from Victoria to New York by 
train. At Victoria he was met by Chi- 
nese friends of Fung Dong. 

In New York father and son greeted 
each other warmly. Reporters and pho- 
tographers surrounded them at the 
station, and followed them to New 
York’s Chinatown, to Fung Dong’s 
house. 

Through an interpreter, young Fung 
said that he will go to school and col- 
lege to learn English and prepare to 
take his part in American life. 

He also said that, recently Nam Hoi 
was attacked by Japanese bombing 
planes. “When I saw those bombs fall- 
ing, they were my people who were be- 
ing killed, even though I am not one 
of them.” 


The President Names Reed 
New Supreme Court Justice 


Both friends and opponents of the . 
New Deal applauded President Roose- 
velt’s choice of Stanley Forman Reed 
as the new Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The President named 
Reed to take the place left vacant by 
Justice George Sutherland. (See page 
13, Jan. 22d Junior Scholastic. 

Before Reed can take his place on 
the Supreme Court Bench, the Senate 
will have to give its official approval. 
Every Supreme Court Justice must be 
appointed by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Since 1935 Reed has been Solicitor 
General of the United States govern- 
ment. In this office he has had to pre- 
sent the government’s arguments be- 
fore the Supreme Court. He won 
eleven important cases for New Deal 
legislation, and lost two. 

The tall, scholarly looking Attorney 
General is 53 years old. Born in Ken- 
tucky, he will be the third Associate 
Justice from that state on the present 
Court. The other two are Justice Mc- 
Reynolds and Justice Brandeis (who is 
ill). 

Reed studied at five universities— 
Kentucky Wesleyan, Yale, the Sor- 
bonne (in Paris), Virginia, and Colum- 
bia. He has been practicing law since 
1910, except during the World War, 
when he served as a first lieutenant in 
the army. 

He is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and his wife is a 
member of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. They have two sons, 
John Reed and Stanley Reed, Jr. 

Mr. Reed’s chief hobby is raising 
blooded Holstein cattle on his Ken- 
tucky farm. 


‘ CONGRESS 


Congress ended the third week of 
its session with the Senate still fili- 
bustering on the Anti-Lynching Bill, 
and with the House busy passing other 
measures. 

Here are some of the things that 
have been done: 


The House— 

1. Passed the Housing bill after it 
was revised by a joint conference of 
Senate and House Committees. 

2. Passed the Treasury - Postoffice 
Appropriation bill. 

3. Passed the Naval Appropriation 
bill. This provides for the biggest 
peace-time Navy in our history. 

4. Discussed the Farm bill (crop- 
control). 


The Senate— 

1. Continued the filibuster against 
the anti-lynching bill. Senate leaders 
hope to break the filibuster by call- 
ing night sessions during the fourth 
week. They hope to tire out the South- 
ern orators in this way. But if the fili- 
buster goes on anyway, Senate leaders 
may try to end it by urging Senators 
to vote to set the bill aside. This would 
mean death to bill in the present ses- 
sion. 
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North Dakota Water Busters 
Regain Their Sacred Bundle - 


There ought to be a lot of rain in 
North Dakota this year. At least the 
Water Busters clan of the Gros Ventre 
(Big Belly) Indian tribe think so. 
Why? Because they have regained 
possession of their Sacred Bundle of 
Thunderbird skulls. 

Probably all this sounds very mys- 
terious to you. Here’s what it’s all 
about. 

Two weeks ago Chief Foolish Bear 
(84 years old) and Chief Drags Wolf 
(75 years old) left their reservation 
to come to the Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian in New York City. They 
came to reclaim from the Museum 
their long-missing Sacred Bundle. 

According to a legend of the Gros 
Ventre tribe, the Sacred Bundle con- 
tains the skulls of two Thunderbirds. 
Many centuries ago these two Thun- 
derbirds took the shape of human be- 
ings. The Thunderbirds chose mem- 
bership in the Gros Ventre tribe partly 
because they liked the way the squaws 
cooked corn. Then these Thunderbirds 
decided to sacrifice themselves in bat- 
tle and have their skulls preserved as 
powerful medicine for the Indians. 
They did this, and the Water Busters 
clan of the Gros Ventre tribe became 
the caretakers of the skulls. The skulls 
were supposed to bring rain and keep 
away sickness. 

All went well until 1907. In that 
year Slim Shin, chief of the Water 
Busters, died. His son, Wolf Chief, 
was not a true Water Buster, and se- 
cretly sold the Sacred Bundle to a 
white missionary named G. F. Wilson. 
A legend says that Wilson almost lost 
his life in a terrible storm as he was 
trying to escape with the Sacred Bun- 
dle. But he did get away, and the 
bundle became part of the collection 
of the Museum of the American In- 
dian in New York City. 


JUDGING DACHSHUND 


"Judging Dachshund” is the title given his prize-winning photo by Samuel Falk of 





The Indians say that since the bun- 
dle disappeared, they have been trou- 
bled with droughts and grasshopper 
plagues. They tried many times to get 
back the Sacred Bundle, but were un- 
successful. Finally the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, of the Department of the 
Interior in Washington, spoke to the 
directors of the Museum on behalf of 
the Indians. The Museum agreed to 
return the Sacred Bundle. 

Foolish Bear and Drags Wolf made 
the long trip by train from North Da- 
kota to get back the Sacred Bundle. 
In exchange for it they gave the mu- 
seum a sacred buffalo medicine horn. 





Wide World 


the New York Times. It is a fine example of the cameraman's sense of the unusual. 
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i . Wide World 
On their way from North Dakota to New York City to reclaim their sacred bun- 


dle," Chiefs Foolish Bear and Drags Wolf call on the President at the White House. 


Camera Exhibits Show 
Interesting New Photographs 


Camera fans are having a chance to 
see the best in modern photography at 
two exhibitions in New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center this month. 

One is the international Leica cam- 
era exhibit. The other is the exhibition 
of the Press Photographers Association 
of New York. 

The Leica exhibit includes 600 pic- 
tures representing 300 photographers. 
The photographs are divided into three 
classes — those taken by professional 
photographers, those taken by news- 
paper photographers, and those taken 
by amateurs. Two-thirds of the pic- 
tures in this exhibit have been taken 
by amateurs. 

The pictures in the Leica exhibit 
cover a wide range of subjects. Among 
them are pictures of boys swimming, 
flowers, gulls flying, landscapes, fa- 
mous people, airplanes, parachute 
jumpers, and electric signs. After the 
exhibit leaves New York, it will visit 
21 cities in the United States. 

The Press Photographers exhibit in- 
cludes 300 pictures, all taken by news- 
paper cameramen. This exhibit is di- 
vided into six classes—spot news, pic- 
torial, feature, sports, color, and “magic 
eye” (moving picture strips). On this 
page is the first prize picture in the fea- 
ture class—“Judging Dachshund.” 

Other prize winners include a pic- 
ture of the Hindenburg explosion, a se- 
ries of pictures of the Louis-Braddock 
fight, a picture of the New York sky- 
line, and a picture of a Southern chain- 
gang. 

The most photographed person in the 
press exhibit was Mayor La Guardia of 
New York. There were seven pictures 
of him. Next came Joe Louis with five. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


THE BUCCANEER 


The Story of the Pirate Patriot 


Jean Lafitte was a patriot. Jean 

Lafitte was a murderer, a gen- 
tleman, a smuggler, a merchant, each 
according to a different legend. Ac- 
cording to the many stories told 
about him, Lafitte was born in one 
of a dozen places, and died in as 
many others. Whatever he was and 
wherever he came from, it is defi- 
nitely known that Lafitte was in 
New Orleans in 1812. And he helped 
General Andrew Jackson save the 
city from the British in the Battle of 
New Orleans. 

Jean Lafitte, pirate and patriot, is 
the story told in the new Paramount 
picture The Buccaneer. And a rous- 
ing good story it is—based on an ex- 
citing chapter in American history. 


Jie LAFITTE was a pirate. 


The Story 


In 1812 Dolly Madison, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, is entertaining friends at 
dinner in the White House. When word 
comes that the British are burning the 
Capitol and are on their way to the 
White House, Dolly Madison and her 
guests flee. All except one—a Mr. 
Crawford, who is really a British spy. 
He waits to welcome the British gen- 
erals. They arrive, eat the dinner left 
by the White House guests, and make 
plans to attack New Orleans. Then 
they set fire to the White House and 
depart. 

In New Orleans, Governor Clai- 
borne (governor of the province of 
Louisiana) is having troubles of his 
own. He knows Lafitte is smuggling 
stolen goods into the city and selling 
it in the swamps and bayous of Bara- 
taria nearby. He knows that the best 
citizens of New Orleans attend these 
sales. A New Orleans belle, Annette, 
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is even in love with the pirate Lafitte. 
But every time Claiborne goes to 
Barataria, the smuggled goods have 
disappeared and the citizens are 
standing around, as if they were out 
for a walk. 

Lafitte has a thousand bold bad pi- 
rates at his command. He has many 
ships prowling about the seas. But he 
has given orders that no American 
vessel shall be attacked. One of his 
pirate - captains disobeys orders. He 
captures and sinks an American boat 
bound for Holland. On this boat was 
Annette’s sister. But the only survivor 
is a little Dutch girl, Gretchen, who 








The pirates’ mistake. They row out to 
meet “friendly” American warships, and 
bang! The warships are very unfriendly. 


stows away on the pirates’ ship. When 
Lafitte finds out what his captain has 
done, he hangs the captain. But he 
feels sorry for the little Dutch girl and 
takes her to Barataria to be a scrub 
girl. 

The British arrive outside the har- 
bor of New Orleans. They send Craw- 
ford to see Lafitte. Crawford offers 
Lafitte money and a commission in the 
British navy, if he and his men will 
fight for the British. Lafitte tells Craw- 
ford to wait a week for his answer. 
Then he calls his pirates together in a 
council of war. They decide to fight 
for America. Lafitte goes to Gover- 
nor Claiborne and offers his fighting 
forces, provided the United States 
Government will grant Lafitte and his 
pirates full pardon. Claiborne agrees 
to take the matter up with the Presi- 
dent. 

When the pirates see American war- 
ships coming into the harbor at Bara- 
taria, they think they are friendly and 
rush out in small boats to meet them. 
But somebody has turned the tables. 
The warships fire on the pirates. Many 
are killed, others captured and put in 
jail. Lafitte and Gretchen escape and 
hide in the bayous. 

Lafitte is still determined to fight 
for America. He goes to New Orleans 
to see General Andrew Jackson, who 
has arrived with his handful of fight- 
ers to defend the city. General Jack- 
son accepts Lafitte’s offer of men and 
ammunition. The pirates are freed 
from jail, join the U. S. forces, and de- 
feat the British. 

At the Victory Ball Lafitte and Jack- 
son are both heroes. But little Gretch- 
en attends wearing the dress of An- 
nette’s dead sister, which was part of 


When a Pirate meets a General in the U. S. Army! Lafitte offers Jackson men 
and ammunition to defend New Orleans. Old Hickory's answer saves the day. 
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the cargo captured by the pirates. This 
convinces Annette and the people of 
New Orleans that one of Lafitte’s boats 
had attacked and sunk an American 
ship. They threaten to kill Lafitte, but 
General Jackson commands that La- 
fitte be given “one hour’s start.” 

Lafitte takes Gretchen with him and 
they sail away on a pirate ship to sea. 

Frederic March plays the part of the 
pirate Lafitte, and plays it well. Fran- 
ciska Gaal, a new Hungarian actress, 
is good as Gretchen. Akim Tamiroff 
looks like a bloodthirsty pirate, but 
seldom acts it. Hugh Sothern gives a 
good characterization of “Old Hick- 
ory” General Jackson. 

The picture is produced and direct- 
ed by Cecil B. DeMille for Paramount. 


Hits and Misses 


Disney’s Dopey Dwarfs. Meet Dopey, 
seventh of Walt Disney’s Seven 
Dwarfs! New Yorkers met him recent- 
ly when Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs opened at Radio City Music 
Hall. They also met Doc, Sneezy, 
Grumpy, Happy, Sleepy and Bashful. 
And Snow White, her forest friends, 
her Prince, and her Wicked Witch of 
a stepmother. 

In your childhood, you no doubt met 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs in 
Grimm’s Fairy tales. But Disney’s 
Dwarfs surpass anything Grimm ever 
imagined. And Dopey is the prize de- 
light of the string of them. 

Dopey looks a little like Stan Laurel, 
acts a little like Harpo Marx (he 
doesn’t know whether or not he can 
talk, “because he never tried”), but 
always he is—Dopey. 

Hollywoodites got the first glimpse 
of the picture when its world premier 
was held at Carthay Circle theater 
on Dec. 21st. It has been playing to 
capacity crowds there since. Now the 
picture is being shown in New York. 
The waiting line at Radio City looks 
as though all New York were trying 
to get in at once. 

The premier of the picture was a 
big event in the motion picture world. 
And an important one. It was the test 
of the first full-length feature ani- 
mated cartoon. (See Junior Scholastic, 
Dec. 1ith issue.) Would audiences be 
entertained by cartoon characters for 
an hour and ten minutes? Would they 
like the mixture of fairy tales and 
comic-strip humor? 

The answer seems to be yes with a 
capital Y. Audiences love the Disney 
Dwarfs. The critics cheered. They 
praised Disney to the skies. One critic 
called Snow White “the ten best pic- 
tures of 1938.” Junior Scholastic calls 
it GREAT, and hopes that all boys and 
girls will be able to go to see it. 


Hollywood Hotel (Warner Bros.). 
Clap your hands, twist your toes, 
wiggle your ears—here comes Benny 
Goodman and his s-wing music! The 
picture may pack a humorous wal- 
lop in the face of Hollywood and its 
stars (and it does); the cast, loaded 
with comedians, singing and other- 
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THEY'VE GOT THAT SWING, THAT CERTAIN SWING 


Here is the Benny Goodman quartet, a special “added attraction" to his regular 
swing band. Each man is a top-rank player. At the piano, Teddy Wilson; at the 
vibraphone, Lionel Hampton; Benny Goodman, clarinet; Gene Krupa, drums. 


wise, may talk and sing their heads 
off (and they almost do); but Benny 
Goodman is the whole show. And 
when Mr. Goodman gets hot on his 
clarinet, the temperature of every 
swing fan goes out the top of the ther- 
mometer. 

Dick Powell almost manages to be 
a singer, instead of a smirker; Hugh 
Herbert scatters his brain as usual; 
Alan Mowbray is good as a ham ac- 
tor; and Louella Parsons plays herself 
on the Hollywood Hotel radio program. 


FAVORITE DWARF 


Dorey 


MOVIE REVIEWS EVERY WEEK IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


But you don’t need to know all that, 
and you can guess that when better 
swing music is swung, Benny Good- 
man will probably swing it. 

What is this thing called swing? 
Swing is a development of what your 
mothers and fathers called ragtime, 
what your older sisters and brothers 
called jazz. In any piece of music there 
is a central theme, a melody. In swing 
music the players may spontaneously 
swing off the theme. They improvise, 
but they never get completely away 
from the melody. 

Here are some words that you hear 
only among the boys in the band: 

Jamming: An unrehearsed, unar- 
ranged workout on a familiar theme. 
One player (the sender) will take the 
lead, and make his own improvisations, 
and the other players will “ride along” 
with him, making their own contribu- 
tions in support of the sender (see be- 
low). 

Sender: The player who works the 
rest of the orchestra up to his own fine, 
fever of expression. 

Corn: Music which tries to go but 
can’t get there. 

In the groove: Well on the way. 

Gate or Alligator: A swing listener, 
notable for the open-mouthed grin. 

Cats: Those lads with the instru- 
ments. The players. 

Commercial: Music which is calmed 
down to appeal to the portly people. 

Long - underwear gang: A_ band 
which doesn’t quite understand. 

Strictly union; a blacksmith: Words 
applied to a player who is without 
feeling for his work, who thinks mu- 
sic is simply a job. 

There are hundreds of words to de- 
scribe various instruments, such as the 
stomp-box (piano), power-horn (trum- 
pet), dog-house (bass fiddle), suitcase 
(traps), or iron-harp (vibes [vibra- 
phone] ). 
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THE GOOD EARTH 
TURNS BAD 


Continued from page 7 


chasms in the soil. Trees cling to the 
edge in places, their roots in full view. 
Others have given up and fallen over. 
Farther on, the real badlands come. 
There spires and chimneys of soil 
stick up like pegs on a cribbage board. 
In a short time the spires of soil will 
crumple and nothing will be left but 
shifting hummocks of raw earth, good 
for nothing. 

“Are these wastes caused by erosion, 
too? Did they start with those little 
veins we saw first?” 

They did indeed. Cutting down for- 
ests, burning off grass, and ploughing 
in straight furrows caused the soil to 
wash away, the water to dig holes and 
the holes to deepen into gullies. But 
that is not all. It caused floods, for it is 
just where these little trickles begin 
that terrible floods get their start. If 
the soil could hold and store water, 
there would be few bad floods. 

Between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, there is a vast 
stretch of nearly level prairie and 
plains where there is little rainfall. 
. Here the problem of using water with- 
out wasting it is different from the 
problem of the East. 











IN THIS ISSUE 
AND THE NEXT 15 


Junior Scholastic Offers You 


® More of the interesting articles on 
farm life, and the problems of farm- 
ers. Don’t you think the articles in 
this issue on pages 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
are good reading? 


® Special issues on Food and Markets, 
Consumers, Shelter and Housing, 
Clothing, Health, Play, Schools and 
Colleges. 


® And, in each of these issues, plenty 
of space will be left for— 
THE MOVIES 
THE WORLD IN STAMPS 
MATCH YOUR WITS 
GCOBS OF FINE PHOTOS 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
HEADLINE NEWS 
NEWS PICTURES WITH A FLARE 
EXCITING THINGS YOUNG 
PEOPLE ARE DOING 
SHORT STORIES 
POETRY 


All this in Junior Scholastic for less than 
the cost of a postage stamp—less than 
the money you pay for three sticks of 
gum—just 2c. a week. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When nature was in balance, this dry 
land was covered with grass. In the 
1840’s farmers began to plough the 
grasslands and plant crops. In the 
plains country, farther west, ranchers 
used the shorter grasses for grazing 
huge herds of cattle. For a while, 
everything went well and the farmers 
and ranchers prospered. Then the 
plains country began to run into trou- 
ble. Cattle had cropped off much of the 
grass. Sheep men came with their 
flocks and the grasses got scarcer. The 
soil was bared in spots and the sharp 
hooves of the sheep cut the sod so it 
became loose and dusty. 

Then came the World War and all 
Europe wanted wheat, corn, and other 
grains from America. Farmers on the 
plains ploughed up the grazing lands 
and planted crops. There were a few 
good years and everybody made 
money. Then came dry years. 

The soil began to blow, for there is 
wind on the prairies and the plains. 
Finally, in 1933 and ’34 there were bad 
droughts. The air was filled with clouds 
of blowing dust—the rich topsoil. 
Houses, fences, fields, were buried in 
the dust. Animals died from hunger 
and thirst and people got “dust pneu- 
monia.” 

Unless this terrible “wind erosion” 
is stopped, the plains and prairie coun- 
try will become deserts. 

Agricultural experts (called agrono- 
mists), from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, from state agriculture de- 
partments and schools, are busy study- 
ing the problems of poor soil and ero- 
sion in all parts of the country. 

In next week’s Junior Scholastic we 
will show by word and picture the 
things they are doing to put nature 
back in balance. 


SOME FUN 


Plunder-bus 


The Sunday drivers had picked the 
farmer’s fruit and his flowers, and 
their car was full of plunder. Pointing 
to an unexplored highway, they in- 
quired of the farmer: 

“Shall we take this road back to the 
city?” 

“You might as well,” replied the 
farmer, “you’ve got almost everything 
else!” —The Car. 








“Do you carry spare parts?” 

“Yes, sir. You want a new steering 
wheel?” 

“No, I need everything else new— 
the steering wheel is the only thing 
left.”—Holite Humour, London. 


GIRL ON THE COVER 


The girl on the cover is Bonita Saxon, 
who lives on a farm near Everest, Kan- 
sas. 

At the time this photograph was 
taken by J. W. McManigal, noted pho- 
tographer of Horton, Kansas, Bonita 
was 13 years old. 


She is driving a team of horses which ° 


is pulling a corn planter. Her grand- 
father was in the field with her, driv- 
ing a six-horse team pulling a double- 
row lister. A lister is a machine which 
ploughs a small furrow in the prepared 
ground. A double-row lister digs two 
of these furrows at a time. 

It is customary on the Saxon farm to 
follow the lister plow with a corn 
planter, which plows only a few inches 
deep and does not require much power. 
Two horses can pull one to plant two 
rows at a time. At the time this photo- 
graph was made this girl was helping 
her grandfather by driving this corn 
planter, not because she had to, but be- 
cause she wanted to. It is a dusty job, 
as the horses and wheels of the ma- 
chinery kick up considerable dust. 
This girl lives nearby a lake, and when 
she finishes work she will take a swim 
in the lake. 

The can on the machine, just in front 
of Bonita’s feet, is where the grains of 
corn for seed are carried. The mecha- 
nism drops the grains at regular inter- 
vals in the furrows. The wheels of the 
machine pack the dirt on both sides of 
the seed, but leave soft dirt just above. 

This machine is used for planting 
“row crops” such as corn, soybeans, 
sorgo, cane. Many farmers now have 
corn-planting machinery which bolts 
on to tractors, so that listing and plant- 
ing are done at the same time. There 
are also horse-drawn machines which 
both plough furrows and plant seed. 





RADIO CONTEST 


Here is exciting news for all school 
radio broadcasters! The National 
Broadcasting Company and Scholas- 
tic, the American High School Weekly 
(big brother of Junior Scholastic), 
will jointly sponsor a contest for jun- 
ior and senior high schools. 

For the first time in radio, the best 
all-student broadcasts will be heard 
on a nation-wide radio hookup. Valua- 
ble prizes will be given to the junior or 
senior high schools with the best pro- 
grams. Winners will be selected in 
four zones—Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain and Pacific. The four winners will 
compete for grand national prizes over 
a coast-to-coast network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

All your school needs to do to par- 
ticipate in the contest is to organize 
and produce a fifteen-minute radio 
broadcast. Your program may include 
music, drama, talks, or entertainment 
of any kind. 

Start at once. If you have a radio, 
dramatic, or music club desiring to 
enter the contest, have your teacher 
write for further information and a 
contest application to NBC-Scholas- 
tic Radio Committee, Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. 
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BASKETBALL TIPS —SHOOTING 


NO. 2 IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S SERIES ON BASKETBALL 


HOOTING is the most thrilling part of basketball. 
"Shooting baskets” is a thing you can enjoy at any time, 
whether in a game or in informal practice under the home- 
made basket in your backyard. Of the several types of shots, 
the two most important are pictured here: (1) the Chest or 


f 





t 
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CHEST SHOT: With well-spread fingers the player 


pulls in a pass and without wasting time quickly sets her- 
self and shoots. The feet are fairly close together and the 


LAY-UP FROM FRO NT: After receiving a pass di- 


rectly in front of the basket, the player takes a long step 
on his left foot and leaps high into the air. The ball is car- 


r 


LAY-UP FROM SIDE: Though close enough to the 


basket to shoot, a player is often unable to do so, because of 





a guard. Sometimes he can escape his guard by dribbling 
across under the basket. He bounces the ball once, takes a 
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SPORTS IN EVERY ISSUE OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Push Shot, and (2) the Lay-up or Crip Shot. In all types of 
shots, two fundamentals are basic: (1) hold the ball with the 
tips of the fingers and thumbs, and not against the palms 
of the hands; (2) keep your eyes on the target~{basket). 
The most common error is to shoot the ball too hard. 





eyes are trained on the front rim of the basket. The knees 
bend slightly but the ball is not lowered. With a forward 
and upward flip of the wrists, the ball is sent on its way. 








ried up in both hands until about head high, at which point 
the left hand is withdrawn. At the highest point of the jump, 
the ball is gently pushed up over the rim of the basket. 








long cross-over step on the left foot and pivots toward the 
basket as he springs into the air. The ball is gently placed 
against the backboard, and is aimed to strike the board 
about a foot above the basket. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





FARMER'S FERRIS WHEEL 


Words all farmers know! Starting with the letter C in the outer circle, move 
in the direction of the hands of a clock and fill in the name of the principal 
product grown in the South. It is a six-letter word and ends in the box opposite 
number 6. This brings you to the seventh box which contains the letter W. This 
is the first letter of a five-letter word which is the name of the chief crop grown 
in the Northwest. When you have filled in these two words, go to the second 
circle and again moving around clockwise, start with the letter A and fill in an 
eleven-letter word meaning “the cultivation of the soil.” 

At this point, we work the rest of the puzzle as a scramblegram. The problem 
is to fill in the third circle with letters needed to complete a group of eleven 
4-letter words which answer the definitions given below. Each of these words 
will appear as a scramblegram of four letters reading from the outer circle to the 
innermost circle which contains the letter E. For example, number 1 (which we 
have filled in to give you a start) contains the letters C-A-M-E. Looking at the 
definition below, we find “a spice made from the covering of nutmeg-seed.” If 
we rearrange the letters C-A-M-E, we get the answer: MACE. Now see if you can 
go around the circle, taking each four letter scramblegram in turn and making 
it fit the definition given for it in the list below. 


1. Spice made from the covering of 

nutmeg-seed. 
What the farmer’s bull may do if he 
charges you. 

. Price. 

. Seize with the teeth. 

. Vegetable resembling cabbage. 

. Hill of loose sand heaped up by the 
wind. 
Where most farmers get their water. 

. An excess of this may bring a 
drought. 

- Australian farmers raise this ostrich- 
like bird. 
A measure of land every farmer 
knows. 


This vegetable is important in mak- 
ing sugar. 





LAND HO! 


We have taken the theme of this is- 


4. In what country did a coronation 
take place in 1937? 





sue, the good earth, to invite you on 
an impromptu tour to different 
“lands.” Starting with the LAND ap- 
pearing in the first row of the frame of 
words below, travel down the diag- 
onals, adding a letter each time to 
form the name of another country. 
Answer the following questions and 
find the missing names. 


2. What group of islands in the 
Gulf of Bothnia was awarded to Fin- 
land by the League of Nations in 1921? 

3. From what country in Europe 
did the American Revolutionary Gen- 
eral Kosciusko come? 


‘i LIAT NID 
2 L|A|N 
3 LIA 
4 L 
5 
6 


5. What country in Europe is fa- 
mous for its Highlands? 
6. What large island.-off the coast 


of North America is under the control 
of Denmark? 





OHAYO! 

All you honorable Simile-Makers are 
urged to be honorably patient and keep 
your kimonos on for two more weeks. 
By that time Junior Scholastic will be 
ready to announce the results of the 
SIMILE CONTEST. Two weeks from 
today, on this page! : 


ANSWERS (Jan. 22 Issue) 
The WORD SQUARE lines up this 





The HIDDEN MESSAGE is: THE 
LAND OF THE RISING SUN. 

The JAPANESE CRISS-CROSS fills 
up as shown at the right— 


THE MIDDLE WAY 


Remove the middle letter from the 
name of a European country and get a 
word meaning to draw out and twist 


- into threads. 


Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning fit for a king and get 
one meaning genuine. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning a comedy in which the 
humorous elements are exaggerated 
and get one meaning the fore part of 
the head. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning a coloring substance and 
get one meaning to breathe rapidly. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning placed at a focus or 
central point and get one meaning the 
young of the horse. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning to drench by throwing 
water upon and get one meaning a 
quantity of medicine. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning pertaining to the sun 
and get one meaning to fly high in the 
air. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning that which produces 
mechanical power and get one mean- 
ing to secure a ship by anchor or 
cable. : 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning discovered and get one 
meaning affectionate. 

Remove the middle letter from a 
word meaning a hoofed quadruped and 
get one meaning stockings. 

Remove the middle letter from the 
“staff of life” and get one meaning a 
small, slender nail. 

When you have found all the words 
required by the definitions you will 
discover that the 11 letters removed 
spell out another word for farming. 

To give you a start, in case you are 
having difficulty, we will work out 
one-eleventh of the puzzle. The eighth 
down calls for a word meaning “that 
which produces mechanical power.” 
MOTOR fills the requirements of this 
definition. When the middle letter T 
is removed, the remaining letters are 
MOOR—“to secure a ship by anchor 
or cable.” T is then the eighth letter 
of a word meaning “farming.” 
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